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My time In Egypt coincided with 
Menachem Begin’s rise to glory. I 
departed as the Nobel laurels were 
being passed about, to him and 
Egypt’s Anwar Sadat. 

Thank God, I missed entirely the 
invasion of Lebanon, the disaster 
that broke Mr. Begin’s heart, which 
finally gave out completely over the 
weekend. Mr. Sadat went down 
before assassins’ bullets while Israeli 
troops still occupied Beirut. 

Now only Jimmy Carter remains of 
the remarkable triumvirate that 
forged the beginnings of peace for 
that part of the world where the Bible 
warned there would always be wars 
and rumors of wars. 


But terms reached in Frederick’s 
Camp David placed Egypt’s teeming 
millions and exceptional technical 
capabilities firmly on the sidelines. 
.(International aid programs keep 
them there.) 

* Mr. Begin’s great legacy to his 
much beloved nation was the 
agreement that removed the only 
potential adversary that really mat- 
ters. Without Cairo, Tel Aviv’s other 
enemies cannot hope to make good on 
that tired old propaganda wheeze, to 
push Israelis into the sea. 

Not bad for a one-time Polish kid 
. who was regarded as a major trouble 
maker by the Jewish state’s founding 
fathers. Not without cause. 


In his youth Mr. Begin joined the 
radical extremists, known as the 
Irgun. They were equally notorious 
within Israel for fighting their own 
people and for Inflicting casualties on 
the then-occupation power, Great 


Britain. 

When London finally ordered its 
army out in 1948, Menachem Begin 
was a fugitive, worth a big reward. 
The most publicized crime was his 
public hanging of captured British 
sergeants. 

However, the Irgun leader 
incurred founding father David ben- 
Gurion’s terrible wrath for the sin of 
causing Jew to fight Jew, over arms 
and weapons Mr. Begin attempted to 
smuggle and control for his group 
alone. 

Nowhere in those early years of the 
young republic’s life could any but 


his greatest admirers nave loreseeu 
that the one-time Irgun chief would 
one day sit in the great ben-Gurion’s 
chair. It took almost 30 years. 

When Mr. Begin’s coalition of 
right-wing parties, called the Likud, 
captured a majority of the parlia- 
ment in 1977’s elections, he became 
prime minister, ending the 
domination of the Labor Party, 
which had "always” run Israel, since 
Mr. ben-Gurion established it. 

Fifteen years later the consterna- 
tion created by the Likud victory can 
scarcely be imagined. In the state 
department, the distaste for the one- 
time fugitive from British law was 
intense: In terms of current politics, 
it was as if George Bush were to lose 
the White House not to Pat Buchanan 
but to David Duke. 

Egypt went on military alert. My 
Cairo friends fully expected Mr. 
Begin to launch a surprise attack, if 
not immediately then in the near 
future. The surge of paranoic fear 

was overwhelming. 

Yet a few months later, in 
November, Anwar Sadat flew into 
Jerusalem. The only aspect of the 
progress toward peace I covered was 
Mr. Begin’s return visit to Egypt. He 
came at Christmas, 1977, the month 
after Mr. Sadat’s call on Israel. 

The negotiating process could have 
died right there, at the Ismailia Suez 
Canal research station. At several 
points in the press conference, Mr. 
Sadat appeared ready to break his 
ever-present pipe and storm off 
stage. 

Mr. Begin was a consummate 
bargainer. He seized the occasion to 
badger his host about the Egyptian 
president’s hope to achieve a home- 
land for Palestinians. 

Yet the Israeli prime minister 
somehow seemed to know the exact 
second to pull back, leaving the other 
party a toe-hold, so the talks could 
continue. I was told matters became 
much hairier when talks moved to 
Camp David the following autumn. I 
relied on reports from the BBC 
Overseas Service. 

Mavartheless, on March 28, 1979, 
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the world was treated to the gratny- 
ing sight of Israeli and Egyptian 
leaders sharing warm handshakes, 
as the U.S. president beamed. The 
signing of the agreement was just 
cause for celebration. 

Back in Washington by that time, I 
thought of the bleak ride back from 
Ismailia that Christmas, in a bus 
shared with the Jerusalem press 
corps. How my Israeli friends had to 
be exulting that day, almost exactly 
13 years ago. 

The Nobel Peace Prize com- 
memorated the high point of 
Menachem Begin’s life, without 
doubt. The absolute abyss came with 
the ultimate failure, characterized 
by the deep loss of young Israelis, in 
the ill-fated invasion of Lebanon in 
1980. 

Because I object to all killing, the 
invasion’s massive cost in men, 
women and children made it natur- 
ally abhorrent to me, from the out- 
set. Moreover, as I have written in 
the space frequently, when it comes 
to the Middle East, killing begets 
killing begets killing... 

Nevertheless, I could sympathize 
with the anguish of a man who came 
to realize, however belatedly, that no 
ultimate orgy of violence would bring 
peace and security to his people. In 
addition, there was reason at the 
time to believe Mr. Begin had been 
sold a bill of goods by extremist Ariel 
Sharon, then the defense minister. 

Mr. Begin’s abrupt retirement just 
10 years ago was never officially 
explained. Some blamed it on his 
wife’s sudden death. Others said his 
grief with the futility of Lebanon 
caused him to step aside. We'll never 
really know. 

Despite the wide chasm that 
separated my view of general 
humanity from his special concern 
for one particular people, there is no 
way I could help but harbor admira- 
tion for the feisty ex-guerrilla 
fighter, who signed the Camp David 
accords. 

Menachem Begin deserves to rest 
in peace. 


